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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 

Some Sources for Mississippi Valley Agricultural History 

When the history of American agriculture is written not a 
little of it will be from the observations of European travelers — 
so plentiful for nearly every period of the nation 's history. No 
matter who or what the traveler was, the predominance of agri- 
culture in our life has compelled his attention. When, as often 
happened, he was interested in farming at home his observations 
have been more plentiful and more valuable. Moreover, some 
have come on purpose to study agricultural conditions. Espe- 
cially has this been true of the British. Beginning with the anony- 
mous author of American husbandry, 1 almost every decade has 
brought such visitors. Since 1815 the recurrence of agricultural 
depression and the realization that England could no longer 
hope to feed its swelling population have been added incentives. 
The possibilities for colonization of English farmers and agri- 
cultural laborers, in Canada under the British flag if possible, in 
the United States among English-speaking peoples at least, 
aroused intense interest and provoked some really scientific 
inquiry. Until late in the nineteenth century practically every 
inquirer was quickly convinced that the greater opportunity 
for the prospective emigrant lay south of the boundary line. 
Prominent among the men who have made contributions to our 
knowledge of agriculture in early days are Gilbert Imlay, 
Thomas Cooper, Isaac Weld, Jr., Thomas Ashe, Morris Birk- 
beck, James Flint, Patrick Shirreff, Captain Robert Barclay, 
Robert Russell, James Caird, and Finlay Dun. 2 The last four 
deliberately gave their books agricultural titles. The dispro- 

1 American husbandry (London, 1775). 

2 The important contributions made by these men follow : Gilbert Imlay, A topo- 
graphical description of the western territory of North America; containing a suc- 
cinct account of its climate, natural history, population, agriculture, manners and 
customs, with an ample description of the several divisions into which that country 
is partitioned, and an accurate statement of the various tribes of Indians that inhabit 
the frontier country. To which is annexed, a delineation of the laws and government 
of the state of Kentucky . . . (London, 1792) ; Thomas Cooper, Some information 
respecting America (London, 1794) ; Isaac Weld, Jr., Travels through the states of 
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portionate number of Scots in the list reflects the high state to 
which Scottish agriculture had been carried at a comparatively 
early day. 

The talents and training of Caird and Dun fitted them emi- 
nently for special investigation and give their reports something 
of the character of expert testimony. Their observations are 
so broad and well founded, and cover the northern portion of the 
Mississippi valley so thoroughly for single narratives, and at 
such opportune times, that it seems worth while to work out 
something of an appreciation of their value as sources for the 
history of the Mississippi valley and its agriculture. 

Caird was a Scot who first became known by his book on 
English agriculture in 1850-1851. Because of the widespread 
complaint at the repeal of the corn laws and the claim that free 
trade was ruining the farmers, the London Times sent him on a 
tour through all the counties covered by Arthur Young in 1780. 
Caird 's careful observations and calculations make his book the 
most valuable single source available for a knowledge of British 
agriculture in the middle of the nineteenth century. Other books 
on High farming, West of Ireland, and Letters on the corn crops 
followed. He became a member of parliament and was knighted. 
To the end of his life he was looked upon as an authority on 
English farming. In the fall of 1858 Caird made a journey to 
study prairie farming in America. After landing at New York, 
his route took him up the Hudson, to Burlington, Vermont, into 
Canada, from Montreal to London, thence to Detroit and Chi- 

North America, and the provinces of upper and lower Canada, during the years 
1795, 1796, and 1797 (London, 1800) ; Thomas Ashe, Travels in America performed 
in 1806, for the purpose of exploring the rivers Alleghany, Monongahela, Ohio, and 
Mississippi, and ascertaining the produ-ce and condition of their banks and vicinity 
(London, 1808) ; Morris Birkbeck, Notes on a journey in America, from the coast of 
Virginia to the territory of Illinois (Philadelphia, 1817; London, 1818); James 
Flint, Letters from America, containing observations on the climate and agriculture 
of the western states, the manners of the people, the prospects of emigrants . . . 
(Edinburgh, 1822) ; Patrick Shirreff, A tour through North America; together with 
a comprehensive view of the Canadas and United States. As adapted for agricultural 
emigration (Edinburgh, 1835) ; Robert Barclay, Agricultural tour in the United 
States and upper Canada, with miscellaneous notices (Edinburgh, 1842) ; Robert 
Russell, North America, its agriculture and climate; containing observations on the 
agriculture and climate of Canada, the United States, and the island of Cuba (Edin- 
burgh, 1857) ; James P. Caird, Prairie farming in America; with notes by the way on 
Canada and the United States (London, 1859) ; and Finlay Dun, American farming 
and food (London, 1881). 
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cago. Illinois was covered in most detailed fashion; he jour- 
neyed from Chicago to De Soto and from Centralia to Galena by 
the Illinois Central, after which he spent a month driving with 
team and wagon in a zigzag line from north to south. Caird 
then traveled by rail and steamer to "St. Paul's," down the 
river to St. Louis, thence to Washington and New York, whence 
he sailed for England. His observations on farming are most 
detailed for Illinois, with which he was greatly impressed, and 
next for Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio. 

Twenty-one years later, in the fall of 1879, Pinlay Dun made 
a somewhat similar journey. His observations were recounted 
in letters to the Times, and later were published under the title 
American food and farming. Like Caird, Dun was a Scot. He 
had been connected with great estates in England and was the 
author of various works on agriculture, including Landlords and 
tenants in Ireland and Veterinary medicines, their actions and 
uses. For at least a part of his journey he traveled with Read 
and Pell, royal commissioners sent to report on American agri- 
culture, and R. Cox of Edinburgh. Dun's itinerary carried him 
from Boston to New York, from there to Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, through Ohio to Detroit, and on to Chicago. From Chi- 
cago he traveled to Fargo, thence down the Red river valley and 
to the north of Winnipeg. Turning south he went by the way 
of St. Paul to the southwest corner of the state of Minnesota, 
then along the Missouri river through southeastern Dakota, 
western Iowa, and northeastern Missouri to Kansas City ; from 
there he followed the line of the Kansas Pacific out beyond Hays 
City to visit some English settlers and then turned east, going 
by the way of St. Louis. His observations close with a descrip- 
tion of shorthorns, horses, and Bourbon whisky as produced by 
a certain Honorable Thomas J. Magibben of Fairview, Cynthi- 
ana, Kentucky. 

These two books present a remarkable picture of the progress 
of American agriculture in the sixties and seventies. And there 
is much more — the reflected light from English agricultural and 
industrial conditions, the settlements of English and Scotch in 
Illinois, Dakota, and Kansas, and the growth of railroads, cities, 
and industries in the central west. In fact, no account of agri- 
cultural and economic development in the west can be complete 
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without them. Both men were profoundly impressed with the 
extensive use of improved agricultural machinery in the prairie 
country; in Dun's more detailed descriptions of the operations 
of plows, reapers, and threshers it is easy to read the wonderful 
story of twenty years ' advance in this prime essential of expan- 
sion. Both were intensely interested in livestock raising, they 
attended fairs in Michigan and Ohio and visited many herds 
throughout the old Northwest, and their concrete statements 
give us a valuable chapter in the history of this branch of farm- 
ing in the Mississippi valley. Praise for American farming 
methods is given grudgingly by both and in the forced admis- 
sions of Dun there is much evidence of improvement in livestock 
raising since Caird's visit. 

Above all else, however, the striking feature of Caird's and 
Dun's accounts when taken together is the clear and accurate 
record they give of the expansion and conquest of the great 
Northwest. Caird describes the meat-packing business in Chica- 
go ; Dun saw this, but was even more interested in the lumber and 
flour-milling industries of Minneapolis. Caird in 1858 found 
sheep-raising on the decline in Ohio and the extensive sheep 
ranges, where flocks numbered as high as 25,000 head, on the 
prairies of Illinois; Dun found sheep-raising transferred far 
beyond the Mississippi. In 1858 Caird found open prairie, large 
quantities of wild game, pioneer farming, and some beginnings 
of bonanza farming in Illinois and Michigan. Dun found those 
parts, so far as he studied them, highly developed in 1879 and 
already becoming old countries as Caird had found Ohio at the 
earlier date. On the other hand, in his description of the Red 
river and trans- Missouri country he gives us a picture strangely 
similar even in detail to the earlier account of Illinois. The 
civil war, the homestead act, and the Pacific railroads had 
accelerated the westward movement ; improved machinery made 
possible bonanza farming of wheat as well as of livestock; and 
standing far out in the old Northwest Dun gives us a picture of 
the rapidly disappearing frontier, with open country, wild game, 
pioneers, and bonanza farming on a far larger scale than ever 
before. Unconsciously the two men have given a concrete study 
of the march of the frontier. 

Raymond Gt. Taylob 



